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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE AMERICAN EPIC. 
BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


There may indeed be much in a name, and when Joel 
Barlow extended his poetic Vision of Columbus to even 
more oppressive proportions, and crowned it with the title 
of the Columbiad, he certainly intended to claim for it a 
share of the glory won of old by the Aineid and the Iliad. 

The youth of every great nation had been illustrated by 
a grand monument of heroic verse. Greece had set the ex- 
ample, to be followed by Rome, and each historic nation in 
turn. Young America must therefore perform her duty, 
and her national epic appeared, like many smarter things, 
in the clever little State of Connecticut. 

In a prosaic age and a most prosaic land, the custom 
would have been more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Perhaps the world had grown too old and too 
cold to warm at the achievements of its ancient heroes, but 
whatever be the reason, American literature can make no 
boast of the ponderous periods of the national epic. But 
although the poem was merely the tame result of collegiate 
studies, and utterly valueless as a characteristic present- 
ment of the land of its nativity, its author was a true son of 
the soil, and his career will repay consideration. 

Barlow’s father, a farmer in Connecticut, had died during 
the childhood of his son, but had secured to the lad that 
great boon—the means necessary to assure an education at 
Yale College. Here young Joel eagerly joined Trumbull 
and Dwight in their chivalric defence of the English lan- 
guage against the academic tyranny of Greek and Latin. 
This genuinely American struggle of the practical against 





the scholastic, had been ably inaugurated and was being 
valiantly conducted, both with word and pen, by a brave 
little army of students, headed by the three young poets, 
when the deadlier artillery of Bunker Hill awoke the nation 
to action. Barlow, like other school béYs of the period, 
seems to have spent his vacations with the army; and he 
won special credit for his services at the battle of White 
Plains. At the occasional intervals of peaceful leisure, he 
applied himself to the study of law, and took his degree at 
Yale in 1778, when he delivered a poem on the Prospect of 
Peace, remarkable as expressing, with the calmness of con- 
viction, those simple traths of justice and humanity which, 
from the lips of French demagogues, were soon to produce 
such dread results. : 

Armed with his collegiate degree, the poet now deter- 
mined to join the army in a more congenial fashion, and 
after devoting six weeks to a zealous and energetic course of 
theological reading, won his expected reward—a license as 
a Congregational minister. This spiritual weapon secured 
him his desired position, and he joined the army as a chap- 
lain ready to comfort all doubting patriots, both with rhyme 
and reason. 

Barlow maintained his position until the close of the war, 
and then, abandoning at once both sword and gown, entered 
the presumably peaceful vocations of the law and the press. 
Establishing himself in Hartford, he was there admitted to 
the bar in 1785, and found employment for his pen upon 
the American Mercury. The cloak of his chaplaincy must 
still have clung about him, and he must have won public 
esteem in his several pursuits, for he was honored by the 
General Association with an appointment to prepare a work 
published as ‘‘ Dr. Watts’ Imitation of the Psalms of David, 
Corrected and Enlarged by Joel Barlow, to which is added 
a Collection of Hymns.” 

A keen Connecticut wit ever tempered his poetic powers, 
and the Yankee bard immediately added to his varied voca- 
tions by opening a bookstore, in which he found a ready 
sale for his hymn book, and soon increased his stock in 
trade by his ‘‘ Vision of Columbus,” a solemn poem in 
many cantos, on which he had been pondering during the 
war. He also assisted his friends Trumbull, Humphreys, 
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and Hopkins in the preparation of the Anarchiad; and his 
general popularity is attested by his being chosen, in 1787, 
as the Hartford orator for the Fourth of July. 

At the age of thirty-two, he had now pretty fairly ex- 
hausted the cycle of American experience by success as a 
lawyer, soldier, orator, tradesman, poet, and preacher, and 
his fond fancies turned abroad to roam. His native land 
had nothing more to offer, and he now craved some foreign 
adventure. Always especially lucky in uniting pleasure 
with profit, he next achieved an appointment as agent for a 
land company, and found himself pleasantly established in 
London before he discovered that the land claim was a 
fraud and the company a swindle. 

Promptly resigning his office, Barlow was exonerated 
from all share in the disgrace, while his good fortune had 
gained him entrance into an agreeable acquaintance in 
England. Seizing advantage of this unexpected leisure, he 
now slipped over to France, where he speedily won a warm 
welcome from the*sympathetic Girondins. 

There is no account of his residence in Paris, but it is 
probable that he found some congenial employment for his 
restless activity, as his correspondence with his American 
friends seems to have been neglected; and Trumbull com- 
plains that if, after an absence of a year and a half upon 
the Continent, Barlow is satisfied with writing that he ‘‘ sees 
favorable prospects,” he had better add the Visions of Bar- 
low as a sequel to those of Columbus and McFingal. 

Barlow, however, reappeared in London in 1791, to pub- 
lish his ‘‘Advice to the Privileged Orders.” This was 
soon followed by ‘‘The Conspiracy of Kings,” a poem of 
considerable length, which treated of the Continental alli- 
ance against France and denounced Edmund Burke as the 
prime author of the evils of the age. 

Volney’s Ruins, which appeared at this time in Paris, 
attracted great attention, and Barlow immediately trans- 
lated the work and published it in England, with the 
promptness of a keen man of business. He also found lei- 
sure to devote considerable labor to a history of the French 
Revolution, by which he intended to advocate the progres- 
sive movements of the French, and to urge them as an 
example for imitation to America. This work he never 
completed. 

His opinions and his talents made Barlow a prominent 
member of the Constitutional Society in England, and he 
was appointed by that Association to prepare an address to 
the French Convention, and present it to that assembly. 
He did this in person in 1792, and received in return the 
honor of French citizenship. 

A few months later he was sent with a deputation to or- 
ganize the territory of Savoy, and while in that country 
addressed a letter to the people of Piedmont, presenting the 
beneficial results of the French Revolution, and urging the 
necessity of the introduction of the same system of govern- 
ment into Italy. It was in the midst of these political 
machinations and theoretic disquisitions that his thoughts 


r powers. 





turned homeward, and he solaced his fancy with writing 
his famous lines upon ‘ Hasty Pudding.” This poem he 
dedicated to Mrs. Washington in a prefatory letter of ex- 
cellent style and taste, praising her for the prudence and 
firmness with which she continued to present herself to the 
nation as an example of the domestic virtues, and offering 
the poem as an additional argument in favor of that sim- 
plicity of diet and of habits which must so greatly conduce 
to the establishment of national prosperity. 

His popularity with the French Government seems to 
have been firmly established, as he was employed in 1795 
as private legal and commercial agent to the northern 
powers of Europe. This service must also have been satis- 
factorily rendered, as he was subsequently appointed as 
Consul to Algiers to negotiate a treaty with the Barbary 
In this important post he performed his duty 
nobly, laboring with enthusiastic devotion for the benefit 
of the unhappy captives. 

Despite all the influences of vagaries and vagrancy, Bar- 
low retained his shrewd business faculty, and profiting by 
the knowledge acquired in his extended political relations, 
entered into various commercial speculations so success- 
fully, that before he reached the agef forty-five, he was in 
possession of a fortune that enabled him to purchase the 
sumptuous residence of one of the Parisian aristocracy, and 
establish himself in it with all fitting magnificence. He 
passed a lustrum in this illustrious style, but seems to have 
maintained his,gvonted activity, as during the period he 
published two fetters earnestly opposing the administration 
of Adams, and also presented a memorial to the French 
Government against privateering. 

Barlow returned to America in 1805, after an absence of 
seventeen years. He traveled extensively through the coun- 
try, noting the changes which had occurred during that 
period, and finally decided upon a residence at Washington 
City, where he built a handsome edifice still known as 
Kalorama. A system of public education next attracted his 
attention, and he devoted much time to the subject, pro- 
jecting a scheme for a national academy, which was unsuc- 
cessfully presented to Congress. 

In his wide wanderings, Barlow had gained many friends, 
and among the most earnest of these was Robert Fulton, 
who now became the zealous assistant in what was expected 
to be the greatest achievement of Barlow’s life. 

The Vision of Columbus, which had won considerable 
popularity on its publication twenty years before, as one of 
the earliest products of the native muse, had been extended 
to a more imposing size, and renamed the Columbiad. 
This poem, presumed to be of national importance, was 
now complete, and Robert Fulton zealously supervised its 
publication. In his own special avocation as artist, Fulton 
had painted Barlow's portrait, and this picture, with several 
others, were to adorn the volume. These illustrations were 
executed, under Fulton’s orders, by the best line engravers 
of the time in England, and the book, published in Phila- 
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delphia in 1807, was the most costly work which had ever | A OOUNTRY EDITOR’S WAY. 
appeared in the United States. ‘ | The sayings and doings of the country editor are not so 
Under appointment of President Monroe, Barlow again | notable now-a-days as in the old times when rural papers 


visited Europe in the honorable station of Minister to | were rarely conducted on a cash basis, and the plaints of 


France; and his wanderings ended far from home, where | the worried fellow on the tripod, who took cordwood or 
his singular life found as singular a close. | dried pumpkins, or almost anything eatable or saleable for 

Bonaparte was in Russia in the Autumn of 1812, and | subscriptions, were frequent and painful and free. Men in 
thence invited Barlow to a personal interview at Wilna. | desperate straits are afflicted with strange whimsies, and 
The American promptly responded by making a hurried the expressions of those disgusted literary lights were often 
journey, despite most inclement weather, and died suddenly strikingly original and exceedingly grotesque. Now, how- 


near Cracow, on his return at the close of the year, of in- | eyor, things are different, and rarely does the country editor 
flammation of the lungs, induced by exposure. | 


excel in his old specialty. A recent case over in Kentucky, 
Struck by sudden illness, the energy of his nature was where an editor ‘‘spoke right out,” is, therefore, exception- 
still unspent, and as he lay on his deathbed, he used his | ably notable. He was walking recently upon the street, 
latest breath to brand Napoleon as the ‘‘ Raven in Russia,” | enjoying the balmy spring atmosphere, and wondering 
and his voice only failed with the closing words— 
Each land lies reeking with its people slain, 
And not a stream runs bloodless to the main 
Till men resume their souls, and dare to shed 


whether, in the year to come, his paper would be established 
| upon a paying basis, when he became aware of a sudden 
giggling and tittering behind him. He turned and saw the 





Earth’s total vengeance on the monster's head. source of the merriment. Two well-dressed ladies, promi- 
tidied nent in the town, were in his rear, and laughing heartily. 
FAMILY NEWSPAPERS. | Much to the poor editor's surprise, their attention seemed 


Their value is by no means appreciated, but the rapidity especially directed to some peculiarity about his exterior. 
with which people are waking up to their necessity and use- | Then he divined, with a thrill of mortification, the cause of 
fulness, is one of the significant signs of the times. Few | their ‘amusement. Much twisting and writhing, while 
families are now content with one newspaper. The thirst | grinding out mental productions, seated in a herd-bottomed 


for knowledge is not so easily satisfied, and books, though | chair, had told upon the frail texture of his pantaloons, and 


useful, yea, absolutely necessary in their place, fail to meet | the cloth had finally y ielded. The editor's wife—good, 

the demand of youth or age. Our family newspaper is | thrifty woman—had repaired the damage wd best she could; 

| but, because new cloth matches poorly with the old, the 
evidences of her handiwork were all too plainly visible. 

| Hence the cruel laughter of the ladies walking behind the 
country editor. The poor man fled to his office in shame. 
Then his manhood asserted itself, and he sat down upon 
the patch and wrote something for the paper. His next 
issue contained this paragraph: 

‘*As we walked past a couple of ladies on the street the 
other day, one of them, so we are informed, observed a 
large-sized patch on our pants, and made merry over the 
discovery. Well, we do wear old clothes, it is true; but we 
might afford to treat ourselves to better ones if the husband 
of the woman we refer to would come to the office and pay 
us $18, which he has been owing for a long time for sub- 

| scription and job work.” 

| ** Doubtless,” said a logical old English clergyman, ‘‘ God 
might have made a better berry than the strawberry, but, 
doubtless, God never did.” Doubtless some country editor 
might make a point more neatly, but, doubtless, none ever 

| did! If that little bill of $18 was not settled up within a 

ante | week after the appearance of his paper, then there is no 
We should think that the people of Burmah must be in | virtue in pungency. And the occurrence is a recent and a 

dread of having many newspapers published there. The | literal one.—St. Louis Republican. 

king has just started the first, and every male subject over | oe 

a certain age has to subscribe under penalty of death. How | The Springfield Republican has a female compositor that 

the people of this country would be improved if Congress | weighs 160 pounds, and yet she bothers the foreman for 

would pass a similar law regarding the Printers’ Crrcunar! | ‘‘ fat” every day. 


eagerly sought and its contents devoured; then comes the 
demand for national and foreign news. Next to the politi- 
cal come the literary and scientific journals. All these are 
demanded to satisfy the cravings of the active mind. 
Family newspapers are valuable to material prosperity. 
They spread before the reader a map on which may be 
traced character, design, and progress. If a stranger calls 
at a hotel, he first inquires for the newspaper; if a friend 
comes from a distance, the next thing after the family greet- 
ing, he inquires for your family paper, and you feel dis- 
comfited if you are unable to find a late copy, and con- 
founded if you are compelled to say you do not take it. 
Family newspapers are just as necessary to fit a family for 
its true position in life as food or raiment. Show us a 
ragged, bare-footed boy, rather than an ignorant one. His 
head will cover his feet in after life, if he is well supplied 
with newspapers. He will make his mark in the world if 
you gratify that desire for knowledge. Other things equal, 
it is a rule that never fails. A family newspaper is a family 
need. 
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DEVILTRIES—ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


An Irish editor congratulates himself that half the lies 
told about him ain’t true. 

A subscriber writes to an editor in the West: ‘“‘I don’t 
want your paper any longer.” ‘To which the editor replied, 
‘‘IT wouldn’t make it any longer if you did; its present 
length suits me very well.” 

The compositor who substituted an ‘‘m” for ‘‘w” in 
speaking of a lady troubled with ‘‘swelling of the feet,” 
accomplished the worst typographical feet on record. 

A printer’s devil says his lot is a hard one; at his board- 
ing house they charge him with all the pie they can’t find, 
and at the office they charge him with all the pi they do 
find. 


A Georgia paper tells a story of a subscriber who rode 
into town, through a storm, to pay his subscription; but e 
rival paper takes it up, and accuses the editor of omitting 
to state that the gentleman’s home supply of whisky had 
given out about that time, and that he had the alternative 
of going to town for more, or having snakes in his boots. 

When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look at it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 

An editor pictures the reporter in a proposed new style of 
school reader, thus: ‘‘ Here is the face of the reporter. See 
how jolly he looks. He has just heard that a man has cut 
his own throat and he is going for the item. Should you 
like to be a reporter and get licked on dark nights, and see 
dead persons, and climb up four pair of stairs ?” 

The paragraphist of the Rochester Express is severely 
called an Express robber. 

A Western editor returned a tailor’s bill, endorsed, ‘‘ De- 
clined; handwriting illegible.” 


Nothing more than write—Editorial work. 


The man who wrote ‘ Verses to Carlo” was mad when the 
editor pronounced them regular dog-rel. 


There is a village in New Hampshire which has produced 
twenty-six editors, and it was in allusion to this circum- 
stance that a pious old deacon there remarked: ‘ Yes, there 
were twenty-six on ’em, but as they’ve all left town, I reckon 
the Lord won’t lay it up agin us.” 

They have an innocent and inoffensive compositor on the 
Concord Monitor, who, even at this late date, spells Beecher 
with an ‘‘a.” 

The New York Tribune's ‘tall tower” still makes the Sun 
sour. 


They tried to set up the scientific name of the potato bug 
in Delaware, the other day, and it pied the whole form. 





Spirit of the press—cider. 

A Chicago paper which prints sixty-page supplements 
deprecates lumbering exchanges. 

England reads eighty-seven bags of American news- 
papers every time the mails from this blarsted coantry 
get in. 

Joaquin Miller’s manuscript is often mistaken for Horace 
Greeley’s. He always writes a couple of dozen poetical 
oaths on the back, so that the compositors can swear at it 
properly. 

The hackmen at Niagara Falls see an insidious foe rear- 
ing itself in their midst, in the shape of a daily newspaper, 
devoted to exposing their extortions. The editor of that 
paper, however, has the sympathies and good wishes of 
thousands of victimized tourists. 

A catalogue of a well-known bookseller perpetrates the 
following—unintentionally, of course. Apropos of a work 
on xylography, it says: ‘‘ It contains sixty-nine engravings, 
either from wood or metal, twelve of which bear inscriptions 
representing scenes of Christian mythology, figures of patri- 
archs, saints, devils, and other Dignitaries of the Church!” 

insincgOnledlpdieaianccanactsitoatim 

Ocura Parer.—They have in Northern Africa a kind of 
grass so extensively used for paper, that we import large 
quantities, and envy the people of Algeria and the other 
countries that grow it the climate and circumstances which 
give them so good a thing. We have innumerable things, 
and among others the common ochra, which will make 
paper, but none that satisfies like the Sparta grass—the one 
we refer to. As for the ochra, we knew it would make good 
paper, but it was too costly, so it was said, to compete with 
this foreign grass. But now the news comes to us that 
these same Algerian fibre-growers have been experimenting 
with our ochra, and find they can make a cheaper and 
better paper from it than from the Sparta grass, and that 
they are planting it in enormous quantities for this purpose. 


woe - 


Antiquity oF Printinc.—According to the researches of 
Wacher, of Breslau, into the origin of literature, printing 
with movable types does not go further back in China than 
to the tenth century of our era. According to Klayrotts, 
the first four books of Confucius were printed between the 
years 890 and 925, in the province of Szutschuen; and the 
student could have read a description of the Chinese mani- 
pulations as early as 1310 in Raschideddin’s Persian history 
of the ‘‘ Emperor of Cathay.” Stanislaus Julien, who gave 
great attention to Chinese antiquities, found that between 
1041 and 1048, or nearly 400 years before Gutenberg, there 
lived a Chinese smith, Pi-sching by name, who used mova- 
ble types made from baked clay. His invention, however, 
did not come into use. 





Bismarck has confessed his failure as an editor by the 
stoppage of his press bureau at Berlin. 
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THE TEXAS EDITOR. 

The wild young Texas editor, with manners bold and free 

As the winds which sweep the boundless plains, unchecked by mound 

or tree; 

With a stalwart form, and a grace, withal, like the waving prairie grass, 

And a tongue to make a foeman quail, or woo a lovely lass. 

His heart is as big as a buffalo’s, and as free as the Liano Estacado is 
of trees; and his hand can wield a pistol as well as a pen; he loves 
his friends and hates his enemies; will not “ take things back,”’ and 
is as keen on the trail of an Indian as on that of an item— 

This wild young Texas editor, from the County Lampasas. 


He drives a splendid four-in-hand, of shaggy buffaloes, 

And makes them go a thundering gait, with war whoops and bhallos; 

Four fierce Comanche chiefs hang on and act for him as grooms, 

All decked with scalps and buckskin “ togs,”” and eagle feather plumes. 

While he flies through the Lone Star like Sam Houston, he plays poker, 
drinks aqua vite, damns the Kickapoos and Mexicans, writes edi- 
torials, items, stories, poems, and sich, in style, 

The wild young Texas editor, who dwells where the orange blooms. 


When Yellow Jack, Greasers and Satanta rove the Jand, 

You will find him on his mustang, with bis weapons in his hand; 

Two Colts, bawk quills, a ream of cap, and a jug of rye and ink; 

He writes, fights, drinks with equal vim, and will ne’er from duty 

shrink. 

When Kickapocs and Big Tree are quiet, Indian agents honest, McKen- 
zie no more on the raid, and copy plenty, he fights all the duels he 
had left over from last year—shoots all his enemies, treats his 
friends, and hands political frauds to the devil on his pen point, 

This wild young Texas editor, who lives on the Brazos’ brink. 


The country Texas editor, he has a little farm 

Of ten or more thousand acres, where the climate is so warm 

That oranges and lemons, and cotton luxuriantly grow, 

While we up here are freezing, and the ground is white with snow; 

Besides, he has one thousand short-legged m gs, ten th d 
long-horned steers, one hundred saddles, fifty pairs of spurs and 
pistols, miles of lariat and sheep, till you can’t rest, consequently he 
does not 

Waste his genius calling on people for that “little bill” or load of 

wood. 
O! happy Texas editor, from the Rio Grande, hi, O! 





_ a artierrnants 

A supstiruTeE for ink has been devised in Berlin, which 
consists of points, like the leads of ordinary pencils, that 
can be fitted into holders. The writing at first very much 
resembles lead-pencil marks, but when moistened imme- 
diately assumes a violet tint, and then adheres to the 
paper like ink. As many as six good copies can be taken 
from it by means of an ordinary copying press. 
+». —___________ 

An arbitration between the members of the Typographi- 
cal Union and of the publishers of the daily papers of Chi- 
cago, resulted in concessions on both sides. Hereafter the 
rates will be 47 cents per 1000 ems on morning papers, and 
42 cents on evening papers—a reduction of 3 cents on the 
old rates. 








Aw editor in Oregon recently announced that ‘‘all those 
who are in arrearages for the paper, by calling and settling 
the same, can have the marks and brands of their hogs 
published gratuitously; otherwise they will be placed upon 
the black list and their names published.” 





RUNNING A NEWSPAPER. 


By some unaccountable misapprehension of facts, says 
the Memphis Avalanche, there is a large class of people in 
the world who think that it costs little or nothing to run a 
newspaper; and if they buy a copy from the newsboy, when 
too far from the office to come and beg one, they are regu- 
lar patrons and entitled to unlimited favors. Men call 
every day at newspaper offices to get a copy of the paper for 
nothing, who would never dream of begging a pocket hand- 
kerchief from a dry-goods store, or a piece of candy from a 
confectioner, even upon the plea of old acquaintance, hav- 
ing bought something once before. One paper is not much, 
but a hundred a day amounts to something in the course of 
time. But this is a small drain compared with the free ad- 
vertising a newspaper is expected to do. Some men who 
have paid two dollars at an early period of life for an adver- 
tisement worth four or five dollars, appear to think they are 
stockholders in the establishment for eternity. They de- 
mand the publication of all marriage and funeral notices, 
obituaries, and family episodes, for the next forty years, 
gratis. Speak of pay and they grow indignant. ‘Don’t I 
patronize your paper?” ‘Yes; but you receive the worth 
of your money for what you pay.” ‘‘ But,” says the patron, 
‘it will not cost you anything to put this in;” which is just 
as ridiculous as to ask a man to grind your axe on his grind- 
stone, and graciously tell him it won’t cost him a cent. It 
takes money to run a newspaper as well as any other busi- 
ness; no paper will succeed financially that carries a dead- 
head system. Any mention of the people’s affairs that they 
are anxious to see in print is worth paying for, and when 
printed is generally worth as much as any other investment 
of the same amount. 

The newspaper business is very exacting on all connected 
with it, and the pay is comparatively small; the proprietors 
risk more money for smaller profits, and the editors and 
reporters and printers work harder and cheaper than the 
same number of men in any profession requiring the given 
amount of intelligence, training, and drudgery. The life 
has its charms and pleasant associations, scarcely known to 
the outside world; but it has its earnest work and anxieties 
and hours of exhaustion, which also are not known to those 
who think the business all fun. The idea that newspaper- 
dom is a charmed circle, where the favored members live a 
life of ease and free from care, and go to the circus at night 
on a free ticket and to the spring on a free pass in the sum- 
mer, is an idea which we desire to explode practically and 
theoretically. Business is business, and the journal that 
succeeds is the one that is run on a square business footing, 
the same as banking or building bridges, keeping a hotel or 
running a livery stable. 








A NovELTY in advertising is the following from an Eng- 
lish journal: ‘‘Iron church wanted immediately, second- 
hand, cheap, to hold about 250. Apply Rector, Llanedy, 
Pontardulais, R. 8. 0.” 
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NEWSPAPER REPORTING. 


I commenced newspaper life with the most cheerful an- 
ticipations. It seemed a wholesome thing to puff some- 
body's sugar-coated hams; and then one handed in the next 
morning, with a yellow frock on, and a loop to hang it up 
by; to attend horse trots and higher-life camp meetings, and 
pick the obvious points of the best trotters and exhorters, 
must be most agreeable labor. So, too, it would be a sweet 
duty to write the obituary of a lager-beer seller, and close 
by saying, ‘‘ We will all assemble over his bier,” or write 
one for an ice merchant, declaring that before his exit, the 
late lamented broke out singing: 

Yes, we will gather at the river. 

It might also be added, as a tribute to his business integ- 
rity, that his remains were cared for on his own crystal ice, 
which has no superior in the market. 

After writing a few days, I started off into some grotesque 
sketches of the household of Hosea Jones, describing myself 
as the bald-headed and unsophisticated sire of a numerous 
family. Many rural readers ‘took this all for corn.” Only 
one man felt an affront. He had studied to be a butcher, 
and was a success. He was a very healthy man. His 
knuckies were like walrus teeth, worn down. He called 
upon me early one morning. He was lobster red—boiled in 
his own passions. He was almost royal purple under bis 
eyes, and the flanges of his ears seemed to be on fire. He 
looked like a man who had walked off on his ear so rapidly 
that he produced a hot box. 

He rushed upon me, shouting: 

‘*Now I’ve got ye, and I'll hammer the pulp out of ye, 
you d—d puppy. I'll put tea biscuits over your peepers. 
I'll learn ye to speak disrespectable of me and my darters, 
you ”—— 

“Mr. Jones,” I faltered, ‘this is a joke.” 

He came on, glaring and snorting. I thought how hard 
it was to be smashed out of existence in the glow of youth, 
with the whole earth filled with greenness, fruit, and beauty. 

“T'll get the file and see about it,” I shouted, as I fled. 
I think the red man is after me yet. I think he will sweep 
down upon me some of these sunny days. I often dream of 
being in the shamble, near his slaughter-house, and hear 
him order the boy to bring the sledge-bammer. 

Obituary writing has been my best hold. I wrote one for 
the captain of a Saybrook schooner. I was told of bis 
death by honest people. I sketched him as he gaily strolled 
down the golden streets, after a noon lunch of nectar and 
ambrosia, in a way to make his family proud. I also added, 
to be impartial, the customary musical instrument. It was 
not a harp, however. No, I strung him with a base viol. 
The captain, when on earth, was an excellent fiddler, and 
therefore, with an eye to his progress in all things, I accred- 
ited him with a base viol. I added a stanza of poetry, as 
follows: 


While here below the bottle was his love, 
So he should have a base viol when above. 





A week after the captain called on me, smoking a brier- 
wood pipe. He was much pleased. 

‘* What's to pay for that writing?” he asked. ‘Me and 
my wife and the girls took solid comfort with it. I want 
you to use it when the right time comes.” I charged the 
Captain regular cemetery lot prices. Six feet by two, one 
insertion. 

Some time ago, the venerable widow Wicks lost her son 
Phineas. Last Fall she had his remnants removed to Con- 
necticut for final burial. She sent me a brief notice for pub- 
lication, with privilege of correction. It was as follows: 

Home at Last.—We learn, with unfelt sorrow, that Mrs. 
Mehitable Wicks has brought the remains of Phineas home 
for interment. She will put two (2) stones over his grave, 
with Phineas Wicks on one, and P. W. on the other. Mrs. 


“W. has been to great expense in these panicky times, but 


she trusts that the public will appreciate her efforts to make 
Buckle and Strap meet. 

I published it as follows: 

P. W. wei Frxep at Last.—Things come round right at 
last, if you only lay low and keep dark. Witness the case 
of Phineas Wicks. He died abroad, but now his doting 
friend has freighted his remains to the Nutmeg State, which 
bears the appropriate motto of Qui transtulit sustinet. She 
will set up two stones above him—a headstone and a hind- 
stone. On one will be carved ‘‘ Phineas,” and on the other 
‘* Finis,” which is Latin for Finny. Mrs. W. has put out 
her stamps unsparingly to do this, but she believes in ‘‘let- 
ting the tail go with the hide.” 

Seriously, one thing is sure. A newspaper man can never 
die. His name may go out, but the light of his little candle 
can never quite cease. What he writes in hot haste may 
cool into an eternal carving. His everyday paragraphs, like 
the lowly hollyhocks, may flower beautifully in a second 
Summer.— Oscar F. Hewitt in Danbury News. 





THE PRINCE OF PAPERDOM. 


Every one is familiar with the letter-carriers, not only 
with their daily routine and usual geniality, but with the 
wicked hand that was wont to invade the sacred precincts 
of the cash pocket and extract therefrom ‘political loans;” 
but of their substitutes in the paper business, little is seen 
and less heard. The printer's ‘‘ devil” is a historical char- 


acter. His existence and duties began with the invention 
of printing, and have survived the latter-day improvements 
of that art. Of what his duties were in the beginning we 
have no authentic record; but in modern times they have 
come to embrace learning to smoke and chew, tolerate the 
cuffs of the typos and transmit the same to youthful vaga- 
bonds that he may chance to meet in the absence of a big 
brother, assist in printing and delivering of papers; but of 
these multifarious duties we shall say nothing, leaving 
these characters for their successors in the paper-carrying 
business. 

The newspaper carriers embrace youths, vigorously strug- 
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gling for a beginning; old age, toiling on to the end; am- 
bition’s reliance for existence, while preparing for a work 
more ennobling; dejected hope’s last venture into battle 
with the world; whatever the end, the common object— 
money. They form an interesting group to contemplate. 
A variety of nationalities, displaying their several charac- 
teristics, and representing arts, trades, and professions with- 
out end. 

After the reporter, editor, operator, typo, and pressman 
have done, they receive and fold their papers, pass out as 
they came, and are gone. To the average carrier the morn- 
ing tug of four or five miles is a dull, irksome, routine bur- 
den; but to one that observes and enjoys human eccentrici- 
ties, it is a splendid substitute for dumb bells, billiards, 
brown bread, and mineral water; the scene is one ever 
varying and never devoid of interest, and the regularity in- 
cident thereto imparts a corresponding promptness to all of 
his undertakings. Let him see a representative man so re- 
duced by dissipation and want that his sunken eyes flash 
with excitement, and his weakened frame regains its wonted 
activity, as he seizes from the street and gnaws at a refuse 
bone too poor for soap grease, or bread hard enough to defy 
steel teeth and iron jaws, or too mouldy to be palatable toa 
dog—let him pass by dens whose putrid exhalations con- 
taminate the very air, and are borne off to add their mite to 
moral corruption more contagious than the worst physical 
ailment, and which breaks forth in its devastating power 
and lays low alike the great, the good, and the powerful— 
and then let him return, to thank God that he is no worse 
than he is. 

There are bright sides to the picture, in the aristocratic 
portions of the city; but here humanity is fast asleep, unless 
it be the subject of last night’s dissipation, who gapes and 
yawns, and with an aching head compressed between his 
hands, moans at his own weakness, and wonders why it is. 





FRENcu journalists have not been hitherto remarkable for 
their enterprise, but some of them are advancing a step by 
the addition to their staffs of special correspondents. One 
of them, says a London writer, sent a real, live, genuine 
‘‘own special commissioner” to Rouen to report the Boiel- 
dieu centennial festival. The following letter appeared in 
the paper next day: ‘‘ The distribution of prizes took place 
at 4.30 to-day. It has just terminated, and I am too hun- 
gry to write you the result. You will wait until to-morrow.” 





Tue libel suit brought by the proprietor of the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Miners’ Journal against Elliott & Beck, of the Schuyl- 
kill Republican, has resulted in the following verdict by the 
jury: ‘‘ We find defendants not guilty, and costs of suit to 
be divided between plaintiff and defendants.” 





JouRNALISTIC statistics, recently published, show that 
during the past year the sum of $8,000,000 was expended in 
newspaper enterprises in the United States. 





EDITORIAL KEEPSAKES. 

It is something exquisitely nice to be an editor over in 
Nevada, that is, if we can believe what the editor of the 
Gold Hill News says; but we never did put much faith in 
anything coming from that quarter. ‘‘Sitting here in our 
sanctum,” says this veracious ink-slinger, ‘‘ our eye musing- 
ly falls upon a little keepsake. It is but a trinket—a sense- 
less thing; merely the old dragoon revolver we wrenched 
from Buffalo Bill when he came charging in here to oblite- 
rate us for writing a police item about him. We buried 
him in our little graveyard back of the office, but we can 
never gaze upon that little pistol without a feeling of admi- 
ration for his misplaced and unfortunate temerity. That 
classically moulded limb, pickled and dried, hanging on 
the wall, is the left shank of Six-toed Pete, the great Mud 
Springs desperado, who came to remonstrate with us for 
publishing his marriage under the head of ‘deaths.’ It 
was a printer’s blunder, not ours; but no matter, we riddled 
him with that revolver, and then took off his leg at the hip 
joint with the first slash of our trusty little hatchet; we 
should have completed his dismemberment had he not ran 
away, coward that he was. His two big brothers, who 
came for that leg and revenge, both rest in our little grave- 
yard back of the office; peace to their ashes! That jagged 
and knotty old Feejee war club in the corner, this dilapi- 
dated nose and broken jaw, as well as this bullet which we 
still feel stinging away in the interior of our right lung, 
were left by old Bilfkins, the editor of the Gospel Bugle, 
who came on from the East to kill us for connecting his 
name with the Beecher scandal, and proving that he was the 
father of Bessie Turner, as well as the bosom friend of 
Susan B. Anthony. Our trusty pistol and little hatchet did 
not fail us, and he, too, lies, editorially, in our quiet little 
graveyard back of the office. That elongated, scoop-shaped 
memento, which we use for a waste-basket, was once the 
ear of a Virginia newspaper reporter. He would persist in 
stealing our items, so we were obliged to go and cut off his 
ear with our little hatchet, fallaciously thinking that that 
would stop him. His head goes next.” 





Tue report that John T. Delane, Esq., the editor of the 
London Times, was about to retire, is contradicted. Mr. 
Delane has for thirty-four years been the editor of that 
journal, and, under his excellent management, its prosperity 
and influence have constantly grown. 


Victor Hvco is said to be financially the most successful 
writer of the present day, and is given the name of driving 
very hard bargains with the publishers. The estimated 
aggregate amount of his earnings is $700,000. He has re- 
ceived nearly $150,000 for his plays alone. 





— ” — 9 
Mr. D. D. Conz, correspondent of the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, has been appointed Private Secretary of the President 
to sign land patents. 
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ADVERTISING IN PARIS. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times says: No- 
where is the system of tempting the public to buy better, 
or, rather, more fully carried out than in Paris. Many of 
the newspapers angle for fresh subscribers by announcing 
presents of watches, albums, and cheap jewelry in exchange 
for a year’s subscription paid in advance. Others announce 
that they have made special arrangements with various 
tradesmen, who will supply their clients with articles at 
prices which are considerably reduced, or, if we are to be- 
lieve the advertisements, below market value. The large 
shops of Paris adopt the same line of business, and presents 
of all kinds—from pieces of music to air balloons—are 
offered to the people who daily throng the stupendous estab- 
lishments whose heavily-laden carts meet the eye in every 
conceivable place. One establishment of this kind, intent 
upon outstripping all its rivals, combines the club with its 
more commercial object. In it is to be found a room where 
light refreshment, such as syrups and cakes, are gratuitously 
distributed; and so rigorously is the rule enforced that even 
the waiters refuse to accept any sort of remuneration. For 
the convenience of those unfortunate male escorts who are 
inveigled to shop with ladies, the proprietors have thought- 
fully provided comfortable reading and billiard rooms. It 
is perhaps needless to say that the place is crowded, from 
morning till night, with many customers and not a few un- 
scrupulous foreigners, who neglect to qualify themselves by 
purchases for admission into the gratuitous part of the es- 
tablishment. How can the shops afford it? is a common 
question with strangers, who are continually meeting with 
some new proof of this system of gifts. A little reflection 
will supply the answer. It is merely a system of adver- 
tising under another form to that in vogue in England and 
elsewhere. In France those monster placards which dis- 
figure the streets of London are not to be seen, sandwich 
men do not circulate through Paris, and the only attractive 
notices are those exhibited by the kiosques on the Boule- 
vards, though the bare sides of houses are adorned with the 
advertising frescoes of certain tailors and clothiers. 


ORIGIN OF THE ROOSTER IN POLITICS. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer explains the origin of the 
‘**rooster” in politics. It says: It was not so late a period 
as 1840; the year of the ‘‘log cabin,” ‘‘hard cider,” and 
**coon skin” campaign which resulted in the election of 
General Harrison, that he first made his appearance. In- 
diana then had her State elections in August. The editor 
of the Indianapolis Sentinel was J. W. Chapman. In those 
days locomotion was slow, and it required days, and even 
weeks to get the returns from the back counties. It so hap- 
pened that in some particular county in Indiana, the Demo- 
crats made a gain over previous elections. An enthusiastic 
Democrat wrote to a friend in Indianapolis the news, and 
not knowing Mr. Chapman, the editor of the Sentinel, per- 








sonally, requested his friend to communicate the facts to 
Chapman, adding these significant words, ‘‘ Tell Chapman 
to crow.” Catching the inspiration from his second-hand 
correspondent, Chapman did ‘‘crow” in his paper, and as 
the business of ‘‘crowing” is usually done by the chanti- 
cleer, he brought out one of those fine large birds at the 
head of his columns. 

This was the first rooster ever placed in a Democratic 
paper to rejoice over a Democratic victory. As the general 
results of that election were against us, it was a matter of 
derision for the Whig papers, when any Whig victory was 
obtained, to add these words, ‘‘Tell Chapman to crow.” 
This assisted to fix the matter in the popular mind, and to 
nationalize the emblem. No better one could have been 
adopted. The rooster is probably the most brave and gal- 
lant of the birds. He is never conquered as long as he has 
life. 





Tue German AppRENTICE.—Hans is fourteen years of age, 
and has just left school with a decent education. Hans has 
his trade and master chosen for him; is taken before the 
heads of the guild, and his indenture duly signed and 
sealed in their presence; they themselves witnessing the 
document. His term of apprenticeship is probably four 
years, perhaps six; a premium is seldom given, and when it 
is it shortens the period of apprenticeship. The indenture, 
together with a certificate of baptism, in some cases that of 
conformation, and even a documentary proof of vaccination, 
are deposited in the coffers of the guild, and kept at the 
Herberge for future reference. Obedience to elders and 
superiors is the one great duty inculcated in the minds of 
all Germans, and Hans is taught to look upon his master as 
a second father; to consider short commons as a regulation 
for his special good, and to bear cuffing—if he should fall 
in the way of it—patiently. If he be an apprentice in 
Vienna, he miy possibly breakfast upon a hunch of brown 
bread and an unlimited supply of water, dine upon a thin 
soup and a block of tasteless fresh boiled beef, and sup on 
a cold crust. He may fare better or worse, but as a general 
rule he will sleep in a vile hole, will look upon coffee and 
butter as undeniable luxuries, and know the weight of his 
master’s hand. 

ltl tahitian 

InLustRATED books are actually beginning to bring as 
much as old cups and saucers. A copy of Voltaire’s works 
(Beuchot’s edition), enlarged to 78 volumes by 3,000 addi- 
tional illustrations, has been sold by M. Fontaine, the 
Parisian bookseller, for $7,000. 

wee. —-- - 

Ons of the carriers of the Boston Traveller is Mrs. Griffin, 
a widow, aged eighty-nine, who still delivers the papers 
personally to her customers. 





Tue first fashion journal was called The Seasons, pub- 
lished in France in 1608. 
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NEWSPAPER ARCHITECTURE. 

Following close upon the Tribune, the New York Evening 
Post took possession of its new and spacious quarters a few 
weeks since. The Post building has occupied about a year 
in construction, and, like its predecessors for newspaper 
purposes, is among the largest and most ornate of the many 
fine buildings of New York. It is situated on the corner of 
Broadway and Fulton Streets, the most conspicuous site of 
apy which can be found in New York, and is but one build- 
ing removed from the Herald office, corner Broadway and 
Ann Streets. The building has a front of sixty-two feet 
and ten inches on Broadway, and it extends one hundred 
and three feet six inches on Fulton Street. Its height above 
the sidewalk is one hundred and twenty-five feet, though 
the cupola is fifteen feet high. It is divided into nine 
stories, but the monotony of row upon row of windows is 
broken by a series of pilasters, arches, and ornamental pil- 
lars on both Broadway and Fulton Streets. The entire 
outside walls are of the best quality Philadelphia pressed 
front brick, and the trimmings of Dorchester stone. The 

‘foundation walls are constructed in the most substantial 
manner, being four feet in thickness. The base stones for 
these walls are of granite, six feet square and two feet 
thick. The walls from the basement to the third story are 
about three feet thick, and thence to the top they are about 
two feet thick. The style of architecture is purely conven- 
tional. The walls rise perpendicularly to the very roof, 
which is decorated with a heavy ornamental coping, and 
which is remarkable for the absence of the Mansard fea- 
tures, which have not been employed. 

It seems to be the mission of the leading newspapers, of 
late years, not only to stimulate with the pen, but with a 
substantial example, the improvement of the architecture of 
the locality of their publications. The Times, Herald, 
Staats Zeitung, Tribune, and Evening Post, of New York, 
have erected, in the order named, buildings which are con- 
spicuous even among the immense piles of that city. The 
Public Ledger office, of Philadelphia, is at present the most 
attractive business establishment in that city. The Balti- 
more Sun, the first to test the merits of the iron structures 
which have since become so numerous, has a building which 
cannot be excelled in architectural beauty. The Baltimore 
American is erecting an immense iron building, seven 
stories in height; the Chicago Tribune and the Times have 
each magnificent structures of stone, and many other suc- 
cessful newspapers in different parts of the country have 
given to their communities elegant edifices. What these 
have done for the localities where they are published, the 
Miners’ Journal is doing for Pottsville. We do not propose 
to make any elaborate statement, in this connection, of this 
building; but may remark that, when completed, there will 
be no building devoted to newspaper purposes in the coun- 
try that will surpass it in architectural beauty, or in the 
conveniences afforded for conducting the business for which 
it is intended, at the same time furnishing office facilities 
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to accommodate the increasing business of the borough. If 
it will have the effect of stimulating improvement in the 
architecture of Pottsville, as has been the effect of similar 
structures elsewhere, its projector will feel that the extra 
expenditure over that required for a building without orna- 
mentation—one merely sufficient to accommodate his busi- 
ness—will yield a satisfactory return in the contemplation 
of the fact that he has contributed his mite toward the ele- 
vation of his native town—that his life has not been alto- 
gether aimless and useless._—Miners’ Journal. 

LADIES AS REPORTERS. 

The struggle of lovely woman to secure a place in the 
ranks with unlovely man, has just met with the customary 
misfortune in San Francisco. One morning there was a 
stir and flutter in the reporters’ place in the San Francisco 
police court. Two lady reporters entered and took their 
seats, pulled out nice, new note books, and began their work 
placidly. At first the cases were unexciting, and the lady 
reporters worked away zealously and pleasantly. Then 
followed the trial of cases where the evidence was peculiar, 
and the two young ladies evinced signs of nervousness. 
Then came a case wherein the sole point at issue seemed to 
be the respective ability of two females, of the class who 
must be known to be appreciated, to hurl choice Billings- 
gate. The testimony was of a kind to make the knotted 
and combined locks of hearers to part and each particular 
hair to stand on end with trepidation, not unmingled with 
disgust. The evidence was necessarily not toned down, 
but given in its original form, just as civet goes to the 
manufacturer. Then the young lady reporters turned pink 
and subsequently crimson, and then they gathered their 
robes about them and silently left the court. Police court 
reporting is not a desirable specialty for lady journalists, 
evidently. 





HOW TO STOP A PAPER. 


Do not take your paper to the postmaster and tell him to 
send it back; in nine cases out of ten you will fail to stop 
it in this way. Do not attempt to return it yourself, and 
write on the wrapper to discontinue; this is against the 
law, and lays you open toa fine. Before your subscription 
expires, send to the editor a postal card, saying your sub- 
scription expires on such a date; please discontinue at that 
time. Sign your name, also the town and State where your 
paper is sent, in full. If the paper has been sent two weeks 
or more over the time for which it was paid, don’t send a 
postal card; it will do no good; rather write a letter and 
inclose what is due for arrearages, always allowing that one 
number will be sent before the letter reaches the publisher 
and his list is corrected. By observing these simple rules 
your requests will always be promptly attended to. 





A creat falling off is reported this Summer in the sales 





of books and magazines to tourists. 
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PI-BOX. 

Historica literature is in fashion now. 

Tue taste for novels is decreasing, it is said. 

Tuer true bibliomaniac never reads his books. 

Tue Graphic is New York’s highest-priced daily. 

Gen. Toomss was a stockholder in the defunct Atlanta 
(Ga.) News. 

Boston has one hundred and eighty-nine newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Tue New York Tribune has devoted 1,500 columns to the 
Beecher trial. 

GEN. Bur er is contributing financial articles to the New 
York Arcadian. 

Tue Indianapolis News made $20,000 last year, by win- 
ning a libel suit. 

On an average, nearly six papers a day were started in 
this country in 1874. 

Tue latest journalistic enterprise in London is the Obitu- 
ary, a weekly death list. 

Mr. Srvusss, a printer, carried off the first prize at the 
West Chester spelling bee. 

Tue United States has four hundred religious journals, 
and still shows few signs of improvement. 

Somesopy has discovered that the syllable ‘‘con” is the 
beginning of 1,253 words, which have 1,699 different signi- 
fications. 

WueEnN a Chicago man gets rich, he writes to Eastern 
publishing houses and tells them to send “half a ton of 
books with gilt on.” 

Axnout eighty printers have been furloughed from the 
Government Printing Office in Washington, on account of 
the decrease of work. 

Tue new Swedish paper in Minnesota is called the 
Svenska Nybyggaren. The man who can pronounce that 
ought to have a chromo. 

Emperor W1111M has had printed in folio, for himself, 
an edition of the works of Frederick the Great, and has 
given a copy to M. Thiers. 

Tue author of the new novel, ‘‘ The Odd Trump,” is said 
to be ‘‘a Southerner, who, at one time, edited a leading 
newspaper in the South.” 

Tue oldest newspaper in the United States is said to be 
the Maryland Gazette, published at Annapolis, the first issue 
bearing date January 27, 1745. 

Ir is calculated that the full proceedings in the Tilton- 
Beecher trial will make ten volumes the size of Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia. They should be bound in guilt. 


As a sign that advertising must pay well when resorted to 
on a large scale, a medical firm lately occupied a whole 
page in three of the London daily newspapers. 





Paper gas pipes are being made at Holyoke, Mass. 

A misTakE of the types caused an announcement to read: 
‘Thirteen Illinois railroads are in the hands of deceivers.” 

PropaBty the wealthiest journalist in America is A. 8. 
Abell, of the Baltimore Sun, whose property is estimated at 
from seven to ten million dollars. 

Tue Evening Express, ofthis city, has been sued for libel 
by the Rev. Nicholas J. Walsh. The publisher, H. H. K. 
Elliott, was held in $800 bail to answer at court. 

‘*T7’s an ill wind,” etc. The Beecher trial has thus far 
brought the Western Union Telegraph Company three- 
quarters of a million in additional newspaper tolls. 

Tue Peruvian authorities have a quite effective way, it 
appears, of dealing with obnoxious editors, by first making 
them swallow a copy of their own newspaper and then 
shooting them. 

A work is announced on the Theory and Practice of Jour- 
nalism, embodying the views of the leading journalists of 
the country, including Whitelaw Reid, Watterson, Halstead, 
Dana, Bowles, and others. 

A prosEcuTION has been begun against a Nuremberg 
paper for inadvertently inserting an advertisement appa- 
rently in cipher, which, when read backward, consisted of 
reflections on Prince Bismarck. 

A FAC-SIMILE reproduction of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson, has been 
published. The paper is heavy and tinted, with a white 
border, and the covers are handsomely illuminated. 

Messrs. CassELL, Perrer & Gauprn have issued the first 
part of a new serial ‘‘ Library of English Literature,” edited 
by Professor Henry Morley. The object is to place within 
the reach of all a complete library of English literature. 

Tue manuscript of the poet Gray has considerable mar- 
ket value. The original manuscript of the ‘‘ Elegy” has 
just been sold in England for $1,150. At the same sale 
the manuscript of Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol” brought 
$125. 

Tue Paris Financial Journal is written up by five editors, 
who send their copy from their places of residence. In the 
number of June 19th, the copy of each editor respectively 
was sent from a Paris prison. Banking is not so free over 
there. 

Cuicaco suggests that publishers should employ more 
substantial binding, to stand the wear and tear of boxing 
hard-headed urchins’ ears withal. With the flimsy covers 
now in vogue, the public schools of that city use up $100,- 
000 worth of school books per annum. 

A rich New Yorker has spent $12,000 on a volume of 
poems which he is having printed for private circulation. 
He is excessively nice and fickle about the punctuation, 
which has been changed so many times that the work will 
cost $60 per volume, as the edition will be only two hundred 
copies. 
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NEWSPAPER LIBEL SUITS. 

Notwithstanding the ravages of the grasshoppers and the 
inroads of the potato bugs, libel suits against newspaper 
publishers flourish with an almost unprecedented luxuri- 
ance. As most of the suits decided and still pending 
have been, and are being noticed in other pages of the Cm- 
CULAR, it would be a monotonous iteration to recount a list 
of them here. We desire to mention but one case, that.of 
the Baltimore American, which paper has been proceeded 
against for publishing an alleged libellous article, by three 
of the State officials of Maryland, one of them the present 
Governor of that Commonwealth. These three gentlemen 
ask to be awarded $20,000 damages each, making in the 
aggregate a bill of damages amounting to $60,000. 

This case is singled out here not on account of the large 
amount of money asked for, nor because of the standing of 
the plaintiffs, but because it has elicited the honest indig- 
nation of one of the best known, ablest, and most honorable 
lawyers of the country—the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, ex- 
United States Senator and ex-United States Minister to the 
Court of St. James. Mr. Johnson did not express his in- 
dignation in words merely, though he uttered golden ones 
—he said that the suits against the American were preju- 
dicial to the liberty of the press, and he regarded the press 
as the bulwark of American independence—but he made 
these noble utterances good by volunteering his services as 
counsel for the prosecuted newspaper, stating explicitly that 
inasmuch as the freedom and usefulness of the press were 
involved, he could not take ‘‘any pecuniary compensation.” 

Politically Mr. Johnson differs from the American, and 
politically he is affiliated with the plaintiffs; there is, 
therefore, no partisan motive in his championship of the 
persecuted newspaper. In Maryland, Reverdy Johnson is 
regarded with a feeling akin to veneration, and bis espousal 
of a cause insures its triumph. This the Governor and his 
colleagues know full well, and they would, no doubt, if they 
could, withdraw from the contest they have provoked. But 
that is impossible now, for Mr. Johnson is not the sort of 
lawyer who is content with effecting compromises. He will 
insist upon a trial to the end, and his arguments for those 
whom he made his clients will be of the greatest value to 
newspaper publishers throughout the country, because they 
will clearly define what constitutes a libel, and teach those 
who rush into courts for damages against journalists, on 
trivial and illegal grounds, that there is such a thing still 
left in the United States as a free and unshackled press. 
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A LIITLE GAME OF GROWL AND ITS LESSON. 


Nearly all of our English contemporaries are at present 
finding fault, in caustic sentences, with the London Times, 
because that journal has again, as has always been its wont 
to do, ignored any mention of the anniversary of ‘‘The 
Newspaper Press Fund.” This praiseworthy organization, 
established for the relief of necessitous members of the lite- 
rary department of the press, their widows and families, 
has now been in existence for twelve years; it has done a 
great deal of good, and is accomplishing more. Its yearly 
meeting was addressed by Dean Stanley, whose oration was 
an eloquent and just tribute to the great power and good 
influences of the press; and more substantial than all, the 
guests at the twelfth birthday dinner subscribed $5,000 to 
the Relief Fund. None of these things did the Thunderer 
mention. Having a Press Relief Fund of its own, it does 
not recognize any other; and those who desired to read Dean 
Stanley's interesting oration, had to purchase some paper 
other than the Times. That the Newspaper Press Fund 
will long survive this slight, is certain. That the Times 
bas not raised itself in the appreciation of its readers by 
a singularly selfish course, may be taken for granted. 

Having concluded their caustic criticisms of the Times, 
the friends of the Fund will go on strengthening and im- 
proving their association, which, by the way, is so excellent 
an organization as to deserve imitation in the United 
States, where there are no societies for the relief of worthy 
journalists rendered unfit, by sickness or age, to pursue 
their calling, and no fund from which their widows and 
orphans can obtain assistance. In this important matter, 
the profession in one of the large cities should take the in- 
itiative. One Press Relief Fund, successfully established, 
would give an impetus to the formation of similar organi- 
zations in every State. 

ea ee ee ees 
CENTENNIAL PIOTURES. 

Mr. Thomas Hanter, has issued from his lithographic es- 
tablishment in this city, a series of handsome and accurate 
colored lithographs of the Centennial Buildings and grounds. 
They consist of beautiful representations of the ‘ Art Gal- 
lery or Memorial Building,” the *‘ Main Bailding,” ‘‘ Ma- 
chinery Hall,” and ‘‘ Horticultural Hall;” a quintuple picture, 
embracing the five principal structures on a single sheet; 
and a ‘‘ Bird’s Eye View” of the entire Centennial grounds 
as they will appear after the Exposition shall have been in- 
augurated—the latter picture is true in all its details, being 
copied from the plans of the Commissioners. All of these 
pictures have been prepared with great care, and their 
artistic excellencies of coloring and drawing are worthy of 
Mr. Hunter's well-earned reputation as a first-class litho- 
grapher. No more interesting and imperishable souvenirs 
of the Centennial Exhibition than are these pictures can 
well be secured. They should be obtained framed and 
glazed. There will be a rush for them in 1876; and the 
lapse of years must add greatly to their intrinsic value. 
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OOLLEGE-TRAINED JOURNALISTS. 

In this country and in Great Britain is at present being 
discussed the proposition to establish, in various colleges, 
professorships of journalism—chairs from which a class of 
young men are to be taught the art and mystery of editing 
newspapers, just as now they are learned how to be doctors 
of medicine and divinity, and lawyers. In both hemi- 
spheres the idea is favorably received, which is not remark- 
able, for any increase of professorships is invariably popular 
with learned people and the public generally, because it 
looks like a new source from which the world may draw 
supplies for its stores of knowledge, which, oddly enough, 
are ever being augmented, yet ever remain very far 
indeed from being overstocked. Indeed, the demand is 
always in excess of the supply. This scarcity is due to the 
very fact that must make the training of editors in colleges 
a failure. In all the universities, scores of young men are 
compelled to learn things for which they have no innate’ 
taste. They master the text books, take notes of the lec- 
tures, rattle off their parts in a parrot-like way, and then 
are heard of no more. Men who have never seen the inside 
of a college strive for and win the golden prizes of life, 
which seemed destined for the college graduates. And the 
exceptional cases, those of the learned young persons who 
are in earnest in the work of putting their book knowledge 
to practical uses, all find out that the college was only a 
preliminary training school; that the active, far-seeing men 
who pay hard money for learning, demand actual knowledge 
such as is gained by experience. He who possesses the facul- 
ties for becoming a physician must for years toil in hospital 
wards and the sick rooms of the poor, learning what his uni- 
versity training taught him must be learned. The would-be 
lawyer is forced to perform the drudgery of an attorney's 
office; the theologian must put up with a small and obscure 
parish—and is lucky if he gets even that. The graduated 
editor of the future, he will come, no doubt, in due time, 
with his parchment diploma, tied with blue ribbon, to be | 
pityingly smiled upon by the publishers, who will tell him 
truly that editors, like poets, are born, not made; that the 
most successful journalists have graduated from the printer's 
case, and all of those who have not, had a gift for news- 
paper writing, and cultivated it assiduously for long and 
weary years, commencing by chronicling trivial events; and 
the bright lights of the editorial college classes will be told 
that, when a vacancy occurs, the aspirants for the honors of 
a Bennett, a Greeley, and a Raymond, may try their hands 
at reporting slight accidents and minor inquests. This | 
cannot fail to prove a set-back, but not more so than are 
experienced by the college lawyers, doctors, and pastors. 

Still, the agitation in favor of founding editorial profes- | 
sorships is an additional proof that journalism is, year by 
year, more and more appreciated by the most enlightened 
and progressive nations of the earth. 





Japan has thirty-four newspapers. 





| W. Donaldson, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE SAW THE EDITOR. 

In the latter half of last month, the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Leader published an article reflecting severely on the official 
conduct of the Assistant Street Inspector of Cleveland—a 
gentleman named Zeimer. The article in question charged 
Zeimer with levying blackmail on certain laborers employed 
by the city. For the purpose of vindicating his official 
character, the Assistant Inspector went to the Leader office, 
and, in threatening and abusive language, demanded the 
name of the author of the article. Mr. Cowles, the editor- 
in-chief of the paper, courteously replied that he was re- 
sponsible for all the utterances of his journal; whereupon 
Zeimer struck him a severe blow on the side of the head 
with his fist. Bystanders interfered, and while seizing 
Zeimer, the latter drew a pistol and proceeded to cock it; 
‘while he was preparing to shoot, Mr. Cowles grasped an 
iron cane which stood at hand, and struck the would-be 
shooter over the head with such force as to double up the 
metal staff. After receiving this sharp advice to desist from 
further violence, Mr. Zeimer became docile; he changed his 
mind in reference to fisticuffs and shooting, permitted him- 
self to be placed in the custody of the police, who took him 
before a magistrate, who placed him under bonds of $1,000 
to answer a charge of assault and battery with intent to 
kill. And so Street Inspector Zeimer adds his name to the 
long list of those mortified individuals who deemed it their 
missions to see editors for the purpose of castigating them, 
and who retired from the editorial presence vanquished in- 
stead of victors. 

Moral—When you go to see editors, speak to them kindly 


| and leave your pistols at home. 





Some people think that the appeals of the country editors 
to their debtors, to square up their accounts, are entirely 
too frequent and in very bad taste—the delinquents, espe- 
cially, think this is ‘‘very vulgaw.” We recommend all 
such to place themselves, in imagination, in the situation 
of one country editor we know of, not a hundred miles from 
the Quaker City, who assured us that his entire cash re- 
ceipts, during one week in July of this year, amounted to 
only five cents, whilst at the same time his books showed 
that over one thousand dollars were due him for subscrip- 
tion, advertising, and job work. If one of the delinquents 
aforesaid should be placed in this editor's position, and be 
called upon to pay for wages, rent, paper, etc., out of this 
magnificent sum, we think his appeals would become both 
chronic and clamorous. Starving Chattertons are not always 
found in garrets. 


- — + se0e- - - 


Last month was destroyed by fire the printing office 
of Block & Co., and lithographic establishment of W. 
They were both 
located in the same building, and were totally destroyed. 


| The losses are estimated at $90,000. 
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PRINTERS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

It is generally known that the International Typographi- 
cal Union meets in this city next year, assembling on the 
first Monday in July, which brings the delegates to Phila- 
delphia on the crowning day of the Centennial celebration, 
July 4th, 1876. With commendable zeal and foresight, the 
printers of this city are already preparing for the proper 
reception and entertainment of the delegates who will be 
with them next year. The preliminary step—the election 
of a reception committee—has been taken, and the eager- 
ness to be chosen committeemen augurs well for the success 
of Philadelphia’s printers as hosts. After a warm, though 
good-natured contest, the following gentlemen were elected 
as members of the Reception Committee: Mr. Wm. Shields, 
foreman of the Ledger; Mr. John Dunn, foreman of the 
Press; Mr. Eugene Vallette, Superintendent of the Co-ope- 
rative Printing Company; and Messrs. Beatty, Reynolds, 
Turner, Cade, Dardis, Meyer, Hills, Devlin, Mayberry, and 
Crowe. To still further provide for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the guests, there was formed an ‘‘ Ex-Delegate 
Club,” composed of former representatives of the local 
Union to the International Union. This organization 
will take the International delegates in charge for one day 
at least. 

There will be plenty of interest to see and hear in Phila- 
delphia next year, and the members of the International 
body will be placed in positions to see and hear as much 
as possible by their brethren of Philadelphia. There is an 
abundance of time for the Committee to perfect a pro- 
gramme of unusual excellence—one fully worthy of the ex- 
traordinary occasion; and, no doubt, every intervening day 
between this and the latter end of June next will be im- 
proved by the Reception Committee and the new club of 
veteran ex-delegates. 


A COMBINED PRESS AND STAGE OLUB. 

There has just been organized in New York city a new 
social club, under the name of the ‘‘ Figaro.” This desig- 
nation was chosen in honor of the memory of the late 
Henry Clapp, Jr., who, throughout his literary career, used 
it as his signature. Members of the club must be either 
newspaper writers, contributors to magazines, dramatic 
authors, or actors, and the objects of the organization are 
to bring these classes closer together, and premote their 
united professional interests. The dues have been fixed at 
$20 per annum, and the Figaro is installed in comfortable 
quarters on Twenty-seventh Street, near Broadway. 


Prick McGraru has commenced a suit for libel against 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, claiming that he has been 
damaged $25,000 worth by an article which appeared in the 
Spirit. Before instituting legal proceedings, Mr. McGrath 
attempted to cane George Wilkes at Saratoga. Mr. Wilkes 
showed fight, but the interference of bystanders prevented 
the assailer and assailed from coming to actual blows. 














THE METROPOLIS AND THE PROVINOES. 

At present there is in progress in England a sharp and 
unprecedented struggle between the London journals and 
the provincial press. The wealthy proprietors of the lead- 
ing journals of the British metropolis make no secret of 
their purpose to crush out, if they can, the newspapers of 
tae provinces. The huge and difficult task which they have 
set themselves to do they are striving to accomplish by 
means of early and fast special trains, and by giving more 
prominence to provincial affairs and interests in their 
columns. The publishers of the papers in the provinces do 
not mean to surrender without a stout resistance. They 
are taking counsel together, and are trying to improve 
their respective sheets. If there is strength in union, the 
giants of London have a long battle before them, with no 
absolute certainty of victory at its close. 

In the United States, such a contest as is now pending in 
England can never take place. The country is too large, 
its interests too diversified, its people too independent. 
Americans will never submit to have their thinking done for 
them, or their opinions moulded in the great centres of 
population, money, and commerce. The county paper is 
as much an American institution as the county system of 
government, and one will be surrendered just as soon as the 
other. True, we area united people, justly proud of our 
common country; still, we are ‘distinct as the billows, 
though one as the sea.” 





A PARADOXICAL JOURNALISTIO SUCCESS. 

The paradoxical case about to be narrated is a plain mat- 
ter-of-fact occurrence. We make this statement in all truth 
and soberness, for otherwise our readers would reasonably 
enough deem us guilty of imitating the grave joking which 
Mark Twain at times indulges in. An English paper—the 
Exeter Western Echo—is the subject of our paradox. This 
enterprise was projected and conducted for the dissemina- 
tion and furtherance of total-abstinence principles, and its 
immediate success was unparalleled. It was so successful 
that it was compelled to cease publication. Let us hearken 
to the words of the unfortunately lucky publisher: ‘Since 
adding our steam machinery, the large increase of business 
has far exceeded our expectation; and we find that, notwith- 
standing the building of an extra office, the enlargement 
and rearrangement of the premises, and the utilizing of 
every available space for the various departments, we have 
still insufficient room for the requirements of the trade, 
and the only practical remedy we can devise is to suspend 
the publication of our journal.” 

This is a parallel case to John Pheenix’s fight with the 
editor. Mr. Phoenix observed: ‘‘I thrashed that editor 
until both my eyes were blackened; I drubbed him until I 
lost four front teeth; I held my thumb in his mouth until it 
was nearly bitten off; I kicked him until I fell down stairs 
out of his gory sanctum.” 
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SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


A curious illustration of the diffusion of intelligence 
among all classes of the American people, by the newspapers 
of the United States, is furnished at this time by the Ger- 
man-American papers. These sheets are publishing a series 
of learned but readable articles on the German language 
used in the newspapers of Germany. 'The grammar and 
diction are censured as faulty in the extreme, and in every 
instance where fault is found, the cause for complaint is 
cited. Not only do our German contemporaries correct 
their colleagues in Faderland, but they give them sound and 
sensible advice as to the proper method of writing pure and 
vigorous German. 

Odd in the extreme is it to see the German-Americans in 
newspaperdom thus rapping the knuckles and patting the 
heads of their brethren at home, who reside on the brinks of 
the fountains of pure German undefiled. Can it be that 
there is a lack of academic training on the part of the edi- 
tors, or are their readers so imperfectly educated as not to 
be able to distinguish mongrel German from the genuine 
language, which was adorned by such masters of Teutonic 
diction as Goethe and Schiller? The latter is doubtless the 
true state of the case, and may be traced to the incompe- 
tency of the popular educators of our day in Europe and 
America—the newspapers. The German newspapers owe it 
to themselves, their profession, and their readers to give 
heed to the instructions of the German-American editors; 
by so doing the German papers of Germany may in time 
compare favorably with the German papers of the United 
States. 


So ee + 


EDITORIAL MERIT RECOGNIZED. 


As many of our readers are aware, France possesses an 
association of literary and scientific men, known as the 
Academy. To obtain a seat in this body is the goal of 
every French writer’s ambition, and the crowning hope of 


every savan. Noblemen and archbishops are proud to be 
members of this institution. The membersbip is limited; 
death alone makes vacancies, which are filled by the ballots 
of the survivors. For the distinction of being elected to 
this association there is always a struggle, and a keen one, 
ending inevitably in rendering one man happy and making 
dozens miserable. 

One of the newly chosen members of this erudite congress 
is John Lemoinne, an editorial writer of Paris, most of 
whose contributions have been published in the Journal des 
Debats; and outside of newspaper work, M. Lemoinne has 
written little else. But his editorials were so good, that 
they have earned for him a reward that hundreds of writers 
of books have coveted and striven for, though never ob- 
tained. Learned and conservative as the French Academy 
is, it has shown the world that it recognizes the true value 
of journalism by raising one of its representatives to the 
highest position of honor attainable by literary men in 
France. 





VALUABLE TYPOGRAPHIOAL RELIOS. 


Collectors of books, possessing ample means, still con- 
tinue to pay extravagant prices for volumes printed in the 
days when the art preservative was in its infancy; and a 
precarious, struggling babyhood it was, for all the powers 
and prejudices of the then civilized world were banded to- 
gether for the smothering of the bantling. At a recent 
auction sale of rare books, a Bible printed by Rode, one of 
Gutenberg’s workmen, brought $122; and another, printed 
by Gering Frantz and Friburger, was eagerly snapped up 
at $400. There was nothing unusual about these old copies 
of Holy Writ, except that they were imprints by those who 
are now acknowledged as the fathers of printing. They 
certainly are interesting books to own; yet, contemplating 
them in the light of their present money value, and think- 
ing of the difficulties which beset the paths of the pioneer 
printers, one cannot well refrain from the reflection that 
it is a sad thing that mankind does not appreciate its great- 
est benefactors until a few centuries after their death. Let 
book collectors and newspaper readers of our day be wiser 
and juster in their generation, and reward their beneficent 
contemporary printers by paying promptly, and not hag- 
gling over prices. Printers seldom or never overcharge; 
indeed, their services to mankind at large cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents alone. 

Tue editors and publishers located in the First Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey met in convention, at Cape 
May, on July 10th, and formed a District Editorial Asso- 
ciation. The officers chosen were: 

President—John W. Newlin. 

Vice- Presidents—Geo. F. Nixon and Ira 8. Thomson. 

Secretary—G. W. McCowan. 

Treasurer—E. A. Teall. 


Executive Committee—John Cheesman, Jr., Wm. Taylor, W. V. L. 
Seigman, W. A. Gwynne, and N. P. Potter. 








In Washington. D. C., the employing printers adopted a 
reduced scale of prices, which went into effect August 2d, 
the rates being as follows: Gomposition, 50c. per 1000 ems; 
time work 40c. per hour; and $24 per week, ten hours to 
constitute a day’s work. It is announced that in some of 
the principal offices, outside of the Government Office, the 
men have accepted the employers’ terms, and are at work, 
with the consent of the Typographical Union. 





Tue assets of J. B. Ford & Co., the suspended publishers 
of New York city, well known as the issuers of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” are ciphered down to thirty-five 
cents on the dollar. The liabilities of the concern foot up 
about $210,000. 





Tue typos of the Cumberland Valley, in this State, held 
their second annual pic-nic at Mont Alto Park, near Car- 
lisle,.on the 17th of July. There was present a goodly com- 
pany, and all the participants had a good time. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Operatic Gems. Arranged eee for Parlor Use. By George W. 
Tryon, Jr. Philadelphia. Lee & Walker. 


This is a new, large, and in every way well-selected collection of the 
most admired melodies culled from the popular operas of the cay. 
The compiler has executed his difficult task in an admirable and judi- 
cious manner. To give to lovers and admirers of really pleasing and 
genuine music, some idea of the scope and character of this desirable 
book of melodies, we would state that it contains the brightest gems 
from Aida, Faust, Fra Diavolo. From the latter opera the compiler 
has selected ‘‘ Forever Thine,” ““O! Hour of Joy,” “Young Agnes,” 
and “‘On Yonder Rock.” From The Daughter of the Regiment, he gives 
“Dear France,” “Search Through The Wide World,” “‘ Dear Friends, 
Farewell.” Lucrezia Borgia is represented by “Holy Beauty” and 
**Make Me No Gaudy Chaplet.”” Then there are sparkling clusters of 
sweet, familiar airs from Martha, Ernani, Bohemian Girl, Anna Bolena, 
Trovatore, Stradella, and at least a score more of operas. The pub- 
lishers have done their whole duty by this charming collection of 
choice music; the typographical work is of the best, the paper pure 
white and stout, and the binding a durable black, neatly garnished with 
gold. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 

E. Potter & Co. 

There is a steady improvement in this superior historical publica- 
tion. In the current number are contained well-written papers on 
“Gen. George Washington,” “‘The Death of Major General Joseph 
Warren,” “‘Cornstalk, the Shawanee King,”’ ‘The Congress at York,” 
«The Chevalier De Ternay,’’ ‘Daniel Webster.” In addition to these 
are many pages of reliable and suggestive memoranda on contempo- 
raneous topics. The illustrations are abundant, pertinent, and artistic. 


Album for Young Pianists. By Robert Schumann. Philadelphia. Lee 


& Waiker. 

Schumann’s exalted place in the realm of music is too firmly fixed and 
universally acknowledged to be more than barely referred to, and it 
was a capital idea, one meriting high praise on the part of the pub- 
lishers, to collect, in one volume, this master’s compositions for young 
performers on the piano. In the Album now presented to the 
public, there are forty-three pieces, every one of them specially in- 
tended for the improvement of those who are mastering the queen of 
instruments—the piano. Itis obvious that a thorough comprehension 
of the melodies by Schumann must add vastly to the skill and force of 
every player, old or young, and ground the juveniles on the best 
principles of barmony now extant. The Album forms a handsome 
quarto of convenient size for use on all modern pianos, and has 
achieved a wide popularity among pianists. No musical collection is 
complete without it. 

The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

The current number of this well-conducted and attractive magazine 
is embellished with several artistically executed engravings of new 
styles of pleasure vehicles. The letter-press includes articles on 
* Hearse Bodies,” ‘Buggy Axles, Their Carrying Capacity,”’ “‘ Adhe- 
sion of Glue,” “ Varnish Brushes,” and many other topics connected 
with coach building. 

The Wayside Magazine. Wilmington, Del. 

A new monthly, neatly printed, handsomely embellished, and de- 
voted to the interests of Christianity. While a religious tone pervades 
all of the articles, the Wayside is not a dry theological periodical; on 
the contrary, it is crisp reading, and its tone is logical and amiable. 





Lippincott's Seine Philadelphia. 

Cecil Buckland has the post of honor in the August number, with a 
timely article entitled “Two Weeks in the Carlist Country.” He is 
followed by W. L. D. O’Grady, with a curious paper on “‘ Quaint Craft.” 
E. C. G. Murray deals pithily with that voluminous subject, The 
Modern Constitutions of France.” W. E. Griffis lets in a flood of light 
on the mysteries of ‘‘ A Daimio’s Life.” T. Adolphus Trollope writes 
of ‘' Ancient Italian Jewelry.” Several good short stories are given. 
“Our Monthly Gossip” is pleasingly garrulous. Severul fine illustra- 
tions embellish the number. 

The Science of Health. 8.R. Wells & Do. New York. 

The August number of this valuable periodical opens with a well 
written paper on the important subject of “‘ What Shall We Eat?’’ from 
the pen of E. P. Miller, M. D. This is followed by an article on *‘The 
Hygienic System,’’ which will bear a careful reading; while a number 
of other papers, on various topics, go to make it a very interesting and 
useful issue. 

The Gospel Singer for Sunday Schools. Philadelphia. Lee & Walker. 
Philip Phillips, well and favorably known as the “ Pilgrim Singer,” 

an accomplished musician of rare powers, is the compiler, arranger 

(and generous contributor, too,) of this charming collection of sacred 

melodies for the young. The tunes and hymns contained in this 

volume cannot fail to commend themselves to Sunday School teachers 
and scholars. 

A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Alien, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach. 
Part II. of this sumptuous and valuable publication contains several 

gems of wood engraving. The reading matter is a graphic description 

of Fairmount Park. 

The Amateur. Philadelphia. Lee & Walker. 

Two new pieces of sheet music, and eight articles on musical sub- 
jects, by those conversant with all that pertains to harmony and 
melody, their practicers and professors, make up the July issue of this 
acceptable publication. : 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

Fully up to its usual standard of excellence is the ever-welcome 
Godey for August. The engravings, richly illuminated and plain, are 
all pleasant to look upon, and they display, in an accurate manner, the 
latest styles of dresses, bonnets, etc., for ladies and children. The 
literature of the number is generous in quantity and good in style. It 
is contributed by experienced writers, and embraces stories, sketches, 
poems, essays, explanations of the fashion plates, household recipes, 
general gossip, and timely lucubrations from the ever-brilliaat pens of 
the editors. 

Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Replete, as usuaf, with articles specially adapted for perusal in the 
domestic circle. The contents are varied and cannot fail to awaken 
the interest of fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters. 

Reward for Sunday Schools. 
Lee & Walker. 

A well-digested and eminently judicious book of new hymns and 
music, specially adapted for church festivals, Sunday School anniver- 
saries and concerts, to which is added a complete course of elementary 
instruction in vocal music, so simplified as to be readily understood 
by young and old. The author is a highly successful music teacher. 
The Phrenological Journal. New York. 

This venerable magazine, for August, is brimful of good, wholesome, 
and instructive reading, on a variety of subjects, which will command 
a careful and attentive perusal. In its line of literature, this monthly 
has no peer. 

Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

Current subjects of moment connected with engineering in all of its 
branches are discussed by experts in this decidedly practical monthly. 
The Gem of the West. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Haviland. 


By J. H. Kurzenknable. Philadelphia. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Weekly Reporter is the title of a new eight-page journal estab- 
lished at Somerset, Kentucky, by the Reporter Printing Company. 

J. G. Sehorn and W. 8. Cohick have, at Marengo, Iowa, begun the 
publication of a new journal, called the Marengo Democrat, It is an 
eight-page weekly, eight columns to the page. 

Wampum Quiver is the quaint aboriginal title of a four-page weekly 
journal, established last month at Wampum, Lawrence Co., Pa. J. E. 
Leslie is the editor. 

M. E. Robinson and T. W. Harris have at Lake City, Fla., established 
a four-page, four columns to the page, weekly journal; The Weekly Re- 
porter is its title. - 

Real Estate and Mining Gazette is the name of an eight-page monthly 
journal, just started at Salt Lake City, Utah, by Lapham, Rood & Cgq.; 
Jas. F. Bradley is the editor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Chicago Times has donned a new suit of type. 

The Danville (Va.) News is now editorially managed by J. C. Luck. 

The Catoctin Clarion, of Mechanicstown, Md., has donned a new suit 
of type. 

E. A. Overman has assumed editorial control of the Tipton Times, 
Indiana. 

Captain J. H. Ford has mounted the editorial tripod of the Marion 
(Ind.) Monitor. : 

Rev. N. N. Edge has become assistant local editor of the Indian 
Spring (Ga.) Echo. 

The Rondout (N. Y.) Freeman has been reduced from a 32-column to 
a 28-column sheet. 

8. G. W. Brown has bought and will henceforth publish the Press, of 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Family Cask:t, of Whitehouse, N. J., has been clothed in a new 
typographical dress. 

E. B. MeCrum has sold his interest in the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, to 
his partner, H. C. Dern. 

The annual meeting of the German Press Association was held at 
Allentown, Pa., on July 24th. 

James C. Bower has relinquished the editorial desk of the Wilkinson 
Appeal, of Toombsboro, Georgia. 

Messrs. Belo & Tayloe have become the editors and publishers of 
the Salisbury (N. C.) Intelligencer. 

A. W. Lyman, an experienced journalist, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Baltimore (Md.) Gazette. 

H. E. Shafer, Esq., has disposed of the Mount Union (Pa.) Times to 
Messrs. Jeffries, Thompson & Bardine. 

H. 8. Bates has left the Meadville (Pa.) Republican, to become one of 
the managers of the Crawford (Pa.) Democrat. 

The Reading (Pa.) Sunday News has changed hands. Hon. J. Law- 
rence Getz is the new proprietor and publisher. 

Two new daily papers have just been started in North Carolina, the 
Trmes at Durham, and the Daily Age, at Charlotte. 

Henry B. Jemison and Isaiah Conner have purchased and will here- 
after edit and publish the Sentinel, of Peru, Indiana. 

The Anderson (S. C.) Intelligencer and the Conservator, of same place, 
have been consolidated under the name of the former. 

Major Carse is now the sole editor of the Camden (N. J.) New Repub- 
lic, H. L. Bonsall, his late associate, having withdrawn. 





B. T. Robbins is now the editor and manager, and L. Beecher Heman 
the associate editor of the Suffolk County Journal, of Northport, Long 
Island. 


J. T. Stepheson has retired from the Lagro Local, of Lagro, Indiana. 
R. A. Marrion, his former partner, remains as the sole proprietor and 
publisher. 

Joseph M. McClure has severed his editorial connection with the 
Bucks County (Pa.) Mirror. The chair he vacated has been filled by 
Darwin Y. Fenno. 

Frank Glossop, formerly owner of the Daily National Hotel Reporter, 
Chicago, will soon commence the publication of a weekly paper, to be 
called the Hotel World. 

The Journal, of Wilmington, N. C., failed to appear on Sunday, July 
llth, the printers having refused to work at a reduction of wages 
amounting to more than twenty per cent. 


Gratz Brown, who was a candidate for the Vice-Presidency of 
the United States in 1872, has assumed the editorial control of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Times, vice George Alfred Townsend, retired. 


The Sentinel, of Indianapolis, has been bought by Hon. John C, Shoe- 
maker, and its editorial and business department will be controlled by 
Lucien E. Matthews. In politics, the paper will be Democratic. 


>—_____ ,___ 


OBITUARY. 


Hon. Charles Holden, who for thirty-six consecutive years was con- 
nected with the Portland (Me.) Argus, died at his residence in Port- 
land on the 10th of July. 

Capt. William Phillips, for many years naval and ship news reporter 
for the Norfolk Virginian, died in that city, July 25th. Capt. Phillips 
was born in Baltimore, December 13th, 1804, and removed to Norfolk 
in 1820. 

Mr. John Griffiths, of the firm of Griffiths & Scott, printers, at 
Twelfth & Noble Streets, Philadelphia, fell a victim, on July 5th, to the 
reckless use of firearms in celebrating our national birthday. About 6 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th, Mr. Griffith was standing in the 
garden of a house on Spruce Street, above Seventh, when a ball from a 
revolver, in the hands of a careless boy, passed through a heavy plank 
gate and shot him in the abdomen. The wound was a fatal one, but 
the victim lingered until the afternoon of the 8th, and was buried in 
Mount Moriah Cemetery on the 1lth. Mr. Griffiths was a native of 
Cardiff, Wales, and came to this country about four years since. He 
was a good printer and an upright man, and his sudden death is a dis- 
tressing blow to a worthy family. From such ‘‘accidents"’ may the 
Lord and the law preserve us! 
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to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 
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Campbell & Hanscom, Manchester, N. H........... 1 00 
J. E. Everett, i OS TE eae sc ccdos 1 00 
W. E. Gilmore, oS —_sCid, eeb08s evens 1 00 
E. J. Knowlton, — . .. Sabeoeseann 1 00 
F. P. Lippincott, New Brunswick, N. J............- 1 00 
B. F. Wright, Washington, D. C.......... eecesecece 1 90 
M. E. Robinson, Sanderson, Fla.............. coccce 100 
A. M. Reeves, Richmond, Ind..............+.+++++- 1 00 
San Antonio (Texas) Typographical Union, No. 172.. 1 00 
Lewis Wooster, Iowa City, Iowa..........0eeseeees 1 00 
Wm. Hill & Bro., Allegheny, Pa..........0.0-++e0e 1 00 
D. 8. Fahnestock, Chambersburg, Pa............++. 1 50 
W. HI, Hormam, York, PO. .....00 ccccccccccccsevcecs 1 00 
Jos. M. Powell, London, Eng........06..-.-0+ee+0+- 1 50 
BE, Steiger, Mow Work, 20.00 rcocccrcccccceccccccocece 1 00 
George H. Himes, Portland, Oregon...............- 2 00 
Union Chart Co., Greenville, Pa..... Seeccccccccesse 1 00 
A. Haring, San Francisco, Cal.............-+0ses005 1 00 
J. G. Garman & Bro., Reamstown, Pa. cooee 3 OO 
Grand Rapids Union, No. 39........ bcccccoccecceses 1 00 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Walter W. Bell, of Philadelphia. 
First Vice-President—James Harper, of Montreal. 
Second Vice-President—C. F. Sheldon, of Kansas City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. 8S. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Busteed; Second Vice-President, T. A. Lawless; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crncrnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 

Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; age ge George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
P. C. Johnson; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Jas. F. Whalen; Rec. Sec., H. H. 
Daren; Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, ih, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Lours, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

Burra1o, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovIsvILLE, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempais, No. 11.—President, W. H. Bates; Vice-President, William 
Henry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. W. Paddison; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; 
Treasurer, J. J. Dew. 

Ba.tmore, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, M. C. Up- 
ham; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bonnelle; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 

HarrissurG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocueEster, No. 15.—President, T. H. Gosson; Vice-President, L. R. 
Wentworth; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P.O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New OR.eEans, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, D. R. 
Elliott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor Sec., 
Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec. A. 
Brant; ‘Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NasHvILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Miiwavkie, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

Prererssure, No. 26.—President, 8. R. Brister; Vice-President, E. T. 
Clark; Rec. Sec., T. E. Owen; Cor. Sec., J. T. Slaughter; Fin. Sec., 
T. H. Kidd; Treasurer, R. E. Hawks. 

Mostiiz, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, E. F. Baldwin; Vice-President, 
Wm. Chappell; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Jas. Owen; Cor. Sec., M. V. Shan- 
non; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Prorit, No. 29.—President, Jas. Mahony; Vice-President, Ed. Hine; 
Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, J, H. Emery. 





Sr. Paut, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., ©. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

Mon teomery, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

Davenport, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

Provipence, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M. 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 


Cotumsia (8. C.), No. 34.—President, M. B. McSweeney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C. Tutt; Sec. and Treasurer, O. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., W. B. 
McDaniel. 

Jackson (Miss.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smytne; Vice-President, 8. 
C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

Savannag, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

Granp Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, J. H. Randall; Vice-Presi- 
dent, 8. L. Pritchard; Sec., W. C. Munro; Treasurer, G. 8. Toot. 

— toe) No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, J. 

; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., ‘i. A. B. McKenzie; 
Fin. Gen and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEaveNworts, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page; Vice-President, E. A. 
Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

Attanta, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec, and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

am, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 

Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; ‘Treasurer, Cc. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

Rateteu, No. 54.—President, W. J. Edwards; Vice-President, L. N. 
Keith; Rec. Sec., L. O. Lougee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
W. N. Jones; Treasurer, J. D. Cosby. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Marietta; Fin. Sec., Pat. C. Kelley; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, W. 
J. Fitzpatrick; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Wm. P. Ussher, 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, John Swert- 
fager; Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. 8S. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLEpo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, E. W. Thrift; Vice-President, T. W. 
Kehoe; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. 
Sec., P. F. Scannell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Egelton. 

Wasnok, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. W. Plant; Vice- 
President, P. Simon; Secretary, H. Duffy, P. O. Box 109; Treasurer, 
J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, L. C. Harwood; Vice-President, 
J. M. Smitn; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Eugene Kearns; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walters; ‘Treasurer, George McDonald. 

KEoxuk, No. 68. pq H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham ; , R. M. Hanna; Cor, and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; al George Purdy. 

Lancaster, No. 70.—President, John A. Doyle; Vice-President, Henry 
Greider ; Rec. Sec., P. Johnston; Asst. Rec. Sec., W. Snyder; Fin. Sec., 
Francis Brecht; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 
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Trenton, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 


Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, J. W. Fyfe; Vice-President, 8. 8S. Van‘ 
Buren; Cor. and Ree. Sec., T. D. Andrews; Fin. Sec., J. D. Kinnure; 
Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P. O. Box 801. 


PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TeRRE Havre, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; ee 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; . Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 


WueEeE.ine, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 
Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J.T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Se (N. C.), No. 82.—President, 8. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 
ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 
Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 

Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Jounn (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. tes; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

NorFoik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, ©. H. 
Sexton; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; 
Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Hovston (Texas) No. 87.—President, W. R. Black; Vice-President, J. 
J. Faut; Secretary, J. J. Dawson; Treasurer, W. M. Hamilton. 

HanniBau, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, J. L. 
Lacy, Jr.; Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., 
J. M. Wade; Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RIcHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, G. E. Bowden; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LirrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, D. Oliphant; Vice-President, W. E. 
Clegg; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. Sec., 
T. O’Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicsu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

CotumsB1a, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)}—President, N. Watkins; Vice- 
President, O. F. Mattingly; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; Fin. 
Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, L. H. Jullien. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O’Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New AuBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicxssurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNoOXxvIL_LE, No. 111.—President, R. A. Brown; Vice-President, C. M. 
Lyon; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
W. E. M. Neal. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, J. T. Howe; Vice-President, W. W. 
Davis; Fin. Sec., H. G. Blair; Rec, Sec., M. R. Walter; Cor. Sec., E. 
L. Wolf, Jr.; Treasurer, C. E. Lehman. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8S. C. Hanlon. 





Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)}—President, J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and | 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. | 





Lyncusure, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and ‘Treasurer, J. ’s. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117. ee T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 

Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathew ews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, 0. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 
8. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (lfass.) No. 120.—President, Ezra Wilkins; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. S. Rassell; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe, 544 Union St. 

Toprexa, No. 121.—President, H. 0. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WiMineton (Del.), No. 123.—President, D. B. Markley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8S. Pride, Every 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HamILton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. ong ot Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., "John Hargin; Treasurer, J Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

Austtn (Texas), No. 138.—President, N. C. ; Vice-President, E. 
8. Hughes; Sec., G. W. Jenks; Treasurer, J. F. . 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 


Sr. CarHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. R. 

Caven; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ELIzaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H. G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8S. B. Johnson. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BrripGEport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

QUEBEC (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Renaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. Sec., 
Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Wm. H. Little; Vice-President, 
James Graham; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Geo. Siggins; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edw. Little. 

JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 
Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbri: Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

Rvutianp, No. 165.—President, T. J. Lundrigan; Vice-President, B. A. 
Wilder; Rec. Sec., J. G. Webster; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. 
Box 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, P. K Wilson. 

Sr. ALBaNns (Vt.), No. 169.—President, L. R. Sanger; Vice-President, 
Miss Lizzie Hackett; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
C. R. Chamberlain; Treasurer, George Jacques. 

Tioga, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 
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CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San Antonr0, No. 172.—President, A. C. Aabacock; Vice-President, J. 
Shott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
John ‘Walsh. 

Dauxas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. 0. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman ; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 

WASHINGTON (PRessmMEN’s Unton), No. |.—President, J. F. Clarkson; 
Vice-President, 8. T. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. D. Redfield; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Jones; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

Derrort (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

Cu1caGo (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec., G. McLirrnahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave. ); Treasurer, John McMillan. 


265 WILL PURCHASE A WELL ESTABLISHED BOOK 
3) bindery in a large city, one hundred miles from Phil- 
adeiphia. It is well equipped for both Printed and Blank Work; is 
now doing a good and increasing business; ill health of owner sole 
reason for selling. Toa responsible purchaser, time will be given on 
part of the amount. Address 








R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


‘GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 








Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Soatephin. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocaie, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Merer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &e., 
and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys cceececees ceccecce $14 
a 20 Double 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., soe re 


a as WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER Ov 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








‘FrPocaarwicar PUSLICaTIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S&S. MENAMIN, 


818, 517 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 

THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Informati Suggesti and a collecti of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 

A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 

tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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ryPUN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 3 Minor St., Philada. 





| as eee KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST wae, FOR SALE 
by . 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





PRINTER, WITH MORE EXPERIENCE IN NEWSPAPER 

work than in jobbing, is desirous of a place where he may be 

useiul, He is willing to work. Address PRINTER, 634 Walnut Street, 
Camden, N. J. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH AND 
true, in yard lengtbs. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, per age 
Pica to 4-line, 
Five-line to 8-line, « 
Nine-line to 12-line, ba ‘ 
i icace nbapne sneceescsccncdeecesege tee 





MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





‘SHEETS OF THE 
NEW ODD FELLOWS CONSTITUTION, 


For Pennsylvania only, now ready at $2:00 per 100 (making 200 books) 
of 32 pages to sheet. 


G. W. BELL, Secret Socrery, 
731 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
617 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 





PRICE, - : - $150 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newepaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN., 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





BRAINARD’S COMPOSITOR’S COPY DISTRIBUTOR. 
ADDRESS, 
CHAS. ROLLIN BRAINARD, 
NO. 1 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


«The more time presses the more its usefulness will be appreciated.” 
— Boston Daily Globe. 
“Front rank of improvement.”—Boston Herald. 


_We especially value the following extract from the endorsement of 
Walter W. Bell, President of the International Typographical Union: 


“The best idea that has ever been introduced.” 





PRICE LIST 


LEATHER @ELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
Inches. Price per foot. | Inches. 
Seeeoocccesoresesoce 6 cents. 


Price per foot. 








PAPER WAREHOUSE 


A. G BULOBIOT, 


NO. 26 8. SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





YOUR ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO OUR 
FINE AND LOW GRADES OF WHITE AND TINTED 
BOOK, PLATE, AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. 


RAG AND STRAW PRINTING, MANILLA, AND 
WATER CLOSET PAPERS. 


COLORED GLAZED COVER PAPERS 
A SPECIALITY. 
Comprising some 5,000 Reams of both weights, of all colors. 


CASH OR APPROVED SHORT CREDIT. 


SAMPLE BOOKS FURNISHED. 


ORDERS SOLICITED. 


CONSIDER YOUR INTERESTS! 
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AM. COLLINS, SON & 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 





WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILTUADELPHIA. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUP. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


| * LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
No, 400 Lynp SrReer, PHILADELPHIZ. 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 





PROMPTLY EXSZECUVUTED. 


—— -OS 


Lithographic Power and Hand Presses 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 
DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 





Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with 
ease, and do the finest class of work. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


First Premium World’s Fair, Condon, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of “‘ Making Ready,” Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility otf 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed. as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a ore Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
a into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

hile the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 


No. 2,—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase......... $235...... Boxing, $6 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase-.--------+++++ 350....-. 7 50 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase..-.....-++--+.00- 450...... “ 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
Wrenches go with each Press. 





GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 


> ser -o— 


ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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C. T. PaLscRave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. 
Couns & McLEestTer, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 





TRTY CENTS 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. 


ALLIson, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. 
Ws. Hau.ey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. 

9 Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
! C. P. Knicut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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PER POUND. 

















It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


i see 
Meferences: 


FE 


PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





GODFREY & CO. 


We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printing Houses In PaiLaDELpata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


. 825 Waxtnut Street, Pariap’a. 


AGENTS 


R. S. Mewamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phua. 
G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Waker, Evans & Coeswett, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. v. 
Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
MacKe.iar, Sutras & Jonpan, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Pearson & Gerst, “ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 

Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, | 


VARNISGHES, Bos 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-~Established April, 1816. 





ii 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® th. $1, 2. —. = 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz 


Job Ink...... , $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz....... 
Adams or Po wer Press C ut Ink.. J > or 2. 00 


COLORED INKS. 
$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. 
-50c. » $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster... diéhied 
00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark. 














Book and Fine Book Ink 3. . T5c. | Fine Red, ® tb 


Extra News Ink. essccrceseses -30c. 
News and Poster ‘Ink. 
Printers’ Varnish 50c. to $1.00 | 


Red, for paper 
Red, for posters 
Blue, for posters 


Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue 


Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. 
os ‘ for posters. 7 75c., 
Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Tints of all Shades 
Brown and Sienna Inks 














LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, ®@ h....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Laset Price... 25 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SetuING Price... 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 5.00 12.00 


























PRINTER 
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CHAS. EH. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHIL 


[ESTABLISHED JaNvUARY 7, 1804.) 
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TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


BLACK INKS. 
Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. l4c. to l6c. 
sad for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c, 
os for Hand Presses. -20¢. 
« ee 220 .25C., 30c. 
50c., T5c., $1.00 
At »., 50c., T5c. 


sc., $1.00, 1.50 


be sat. 
Woks Bis. sdsrves oe 30c., 400. 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft 
“ heavy. 

Se ientific American 
American Agriculturist 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’ _ Rh OK . a 

paper; will not set off...) °°" ‘”* $1. 1.50, $2 
Job Ink, extra quick atte . .«- $1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Card or Wood Out Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


COLORED INKS. 

Per Pound. 
Red Ink, fine, for cards or wonguit 3, 5, 10 
Scarlet Red Ink..... 
Deep Red Ink 
Lake Ink. - 
Carmine Ink... . 
Ultramarine Ink, tiu 
Bronze Blue 
Light Blue * 
Dark Blue a . $1.50, 2. 
Green “ "$1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green « deep Getit. .202 ee. 2.00 
Y e slow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, i. i 2,00 

» T5e. 


| ee .... $1.00, L 50, 200, 3.00 


*y10K MON “JS PION GE paw “urydlopyTyA “8jS prvquioT puv Yue], *10) 


ANILINE INKS. 


Purple Ink. ; 
Purple Ink, Bineish 
Magenta Ink. ee 

Mauve, Reddish. Sson ie 


POSTER INKS. 


Ultramarine Ink 

Blue Ink, — or Dark.. 

Red Ink.... 

Green Ink.... 

EL iis sotkenmhies od 
Brown Ink. 

White Ink. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


‘saqorIasto IIWaIONrUua 


ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Per Pound. 


. - $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 

$16.00, 24,00 
. .85.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


Per Pound. 


5e., $1.00, 
>, $1.00, 

-» $1.00, 1.50 
‘ 


5e., 
5e. 


5e. 
5c., 


1.50 
1.50 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 





PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys. 
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Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 





This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface ; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside $2 25 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches inside 


SIZES AND PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside $2 25 | 12x18 inches inside 
8} x13 $s 3 00 | 14x20 
10 x16 ia 3 75 | 15x22 


10x22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 





SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


rR. Ss. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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C. POTTER, dr., & 


M CYLINDER PRINTING 


—~ 2. 








Se, 


~~ Over 3 1,000 in u use. 


cee 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 20x25 inches inside beare Be a ccue $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 

No. 21x27 tie . 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 

No. 24x30 * ‘ : . 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 

No. § 26x35 ‘ 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 

No. 2}, 29x42 * so Sea .. 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside beare ars ; . $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside beare TS $3,300 
No. 2, 25x35 * spiral . 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 * os ' .. 3,500 
The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, COND. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St. New York. 
































No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


> 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising ‘with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


History, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY [ILLUSTRATED BY MORE “THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Waater-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY 4S 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED LN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Dlustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial represer tution. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE $10.00. 
MEHNAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 


S17 & 519 Mino@ STacer, PHILAOBLPHRIA. 
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505 MINOR STREET, 


PHOILADE:IsPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


| Painters’ Surriiss. 


~@SPECIALTIESS-~ ~@SPECIALTIES#~ 
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Printers’ Cards 


AND 


| Card Board, : 
i Visiting 


ANT 


AND 


Bill Heads 
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Statements, _ 


¢ Letter 


AND 


Note Heads, Seeetammmmee Wedding Cards, 


+ Envelopes, iis ee 4 - Direction Tags, 
Etc., Etc, =m Etc., Etc. 


— PAPER RULING |— 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY & CHEAPLY. 


Flat Writing Papers 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 














f The Place for Printers te Buy all Their Stock, 














PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


.°. 
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